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A PRAYER: 


“O, Thou great Father of the weak, lay thine 
hand tenderly on all the littie children on earth 
and bless them. Bless our own children, who are 
life of our life, and who have become heart of our 
heart, Bless every little child friend who has 
leaned against our knee and refreshed our soul by 
its smiling trustfulness. Be good to all children 
who long in vain for human love, or for flowers 
and water, and the sweet breath of nature. We 
pray thee for those who come after us, for our 
children and the children of our friends, and for 
all of the young lives that are marching up from 
the gates of birth, pure and eager with the morning 
sunshine in their faces. Help us to break the 
ancient force of evil by a holy and steadfast will 
and to endow our children with purer blood and 
nobler thoughts. Grant us a vision of the far-off 
years as they may be if redeemed by the sons of 
God, that we may take heart and do battle for 
thy children and ours.’’ 

—RAUSCHENBUSCH. 
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A Special School in a London Suburb 
By Amy Thorpe 


Member of Summer Class for Teachers, 1922 


In 1918 a Joint Special School was opened in a fine old country 
house which for many years had been unoccupied and neglected in a 
delightful suburb of London. 

There were three extensive districts of outer-London, badly need- 
ing each a Special School. It was impossible to build, owing to the war 
and lack of funds; the need was pressing and almost as urgent was the 
necessity to lay no extra burden on the rates. 

This Joint School met the requirements of these three large districts, 
two at least containing very poor and congested areas, and was called a . 
Joint Special School for Mentally Defective Children, the management 
and upkeep being shared between the three educational boards, all 
having representatives on the Board of Managers responsible for the 
direction of the school. 

Owing to the impossibility of building during the war and the 
failure to find a-suitable structure elsewhere after the class had met 
for over a year in one of the normal schools, it was decided to take 
Oak Lodge and modify it to school requirements. 


The property consisted of a stately grey stone house dating back 
over 200 years, with very large lofty rooms and extensive grounds 
with fine old trees. The whole situated in a secluded spot amongst 
fields and yet only a few minutes from the main road. 


The house was exceedingly dilapidated and the grounds a veritable 
jungle, but there were great possibilities, not the least being the fact of 
the good country air on high land on the edge of London, looking 
countrywards. 

As a visitor enters the school to-day he must be struck with the 
advantage of a home over a purely school building. Sunny, lofty rooms 
altered but little from their original state. The beautiful dining room, 
with its great bay window looking on to the garden, is now used for 
assembly, dinner and school parties. The billiard room, with the beau- 
tiful mahogany panels of long ago, is the woodwork centre, the large 
kitchens, with their original fixtures, plus a gas cooking stove and a 
few minor adaptations, give ample scope for the domestic arts and is 
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more suited to the requirements of these girls than new and elaborate 
stoves and household devices, which they do not find in their own 


homes. 
The great drawing room, with French doors opening either end to 


the garden, is a playground for bad weather, and from every window 
trees, flowers and grassy lawns meet the eye. The ground in front 
has been filled in with earth and pebbles, and well rolled, so that with 
small expense a fine playground has been made for the boys, practicable 
for wet days, yet with shady trees for warm weather. 

At the back stretches the main garden. A big lawn for basket 
ball, cricket and badminton; a south terrace across the width of the 
house with wide borders of hardy flowers, high old red walls with fruit 
trees, trained espalier fashion, and sheltered strawberry beds, a big 
kitchen garden, the individual school plots in neat borders and down 
one side and at the end, great trees, pink chestnut holly, oak, elm, lilac, 
pine making shade in summer and an ideal place for games of every 
description. 

In spring the crocus, snowdrops and daffodils make patches of 
color on the grass and all through the year flowers are obtainable for 
nature study, drawing and beautifying the rooms. 

Under the ancient mulberry tree is the chicken run, rabbits are 
housed near, doves coo over the back porch and an aviary for small 
birds has been ingeniously built on to the warm south wall. 

The janitor and his family live in the building, so there is always 
care and attention for the animals during week-ends and holidays and 
the whole clearing and making and keeping of the grounds has been 
done by the enthusiastic head teacher, the janitor and the children, no 
outside help having been employed. 

The school consists at present of about one hundred children, but 
there is ample space to accommodate 150 as need arises, the ages ranging 
from seven years to sixteen, about two-thirds being boys. The majority 
come from poor homes, and all grades of mentality are represented, 
including Mongolians, feeble-minded epileptics and delinquents. There 
is a large percentage of big boys. 

The school is situated near the main road and the children are 
brought under the care of women guides travelling by trolley car, 
trains or motor lorry and the expense borne by the community. 

They arrive about 9 A. M. and remain till 3.30 P. M. An interval 
of two hours midday for dinner and long rest and play in the garden. 
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The curriculum, beside the intensive academic training for those 
who can profit by it, includes woodwork and other crafts, gardening, 
domestic science, needlework and handwork of every kind, games, danc- 
ing, folk-songs and gymnastics in the open air. All through the year, 
any class may quickly transfer itself to the garden and meals and rest 
parties and exhibitions take place there. 

The staff includes the head teacher, four assistants and two visiting 
teachers, an instructor for woodwork, and the domestic science teacher, 
both of whom come two days a week. Every effort has been made to 
run the school efficiently and yet with economy and a due regard for 
the ratepayers’ pockets. 

The advantages peculiar to a school of this description are three- 
fold. First, the wonderful effect on the health of the children, owing 
to the life in the open air in restful country surroundings, birds singing 
overhead, color and beauty around them and the drab life of the mean 
street forgotten. 

Secondly—the naturalness of the atmosphere. No schoolrooms with 
fixtures and educational trappings, but a house, a home, with rooms 
and a daily home life. Meals to be prepared and work which arises 
out of a daily need, kitchens and cupboards to be kept neatly and the 
exigencies of the ordinary household. And, lastly, being less vital 
though very important in these days when rates and taxes must be 
kept low, the economy of this plan. 

Nothing has been done for mere show and only such simple 
structural alterations as necessity compelled. The grounds have been 
entirely the effort and labor of the gardening teacher, the children and 
the enthusiastic janitor, who loves a child and a garden with equal 
sincerity. 

It is a simple place with a common-sense curriculum, fresh air, an 
out-of-door life and peaceful surroundings, and the children are happy. 

Surely in these days when labor and building materials are so costly 
and the need for Special Schools so great, there must be many fine old 
country houses unused and neglected in England and America, which, 
instead of falling under the house-breaker’s hammer could, with a 
relatively small expenditure of the ratepayers’ money, be adapted to the 
needs of a Special School. 































Mental Types Versus Mental Levels* 
By Edgar A. Doll 
Pyschologist, N. J. State Department of Institutions and Agencies 


The history of clinical psychology is hardly twenty years old. 
Before Binet and Simon published their measuring scale of intelli- 
gence hardly any practical use had been made of mental tests for the 
study of social problems. The Binet scale gave an impetus to the use 
of mental tests, upon the momentum of which we are still travelling. 
The tremendous growth of clinical psychology in this country dates 
from about 1910, when Goddard introduced the Binet scale in this 
country. To Goddard we are also still indebted for the earliest use of 
intelligence tests in the study of the causes of delinquency. 


This boom of mental tests has now reached a climax. The most 
extensive use of mental tests took place in the army, as a result of which 
the country has obtained data of the very highest importance. This 
movement again emphasized the very great social significance of intelli- 
gence level. The use of such tests has proved to be of such very great 
importance in the study of delinquency that they have far over-shad- 
owed all other methods of investigation. However, the closer study of 
delinquents now seems to indicate that however indispensable these 
tests may be we cannot expect to make satisfactory progress in the 
further study of delinquency if we do not return to the more complete 
psychological study of individual delinquents. Such a movement was 
started by Healy some years ago, but unfortunately his method has had 
few apostles. | 


It is not my intention to disparage the results of intelligence testing. 
On the contrary, I am convinced that no other single form of psycho- 
logical measurement can hope to equal the importance of such tests. 
Neither is it my ambition at this time to indicate the full possibilities 
of the comprehensive psychological study of delinquents. Instead, I 
wish simply to report what seems to be one very important result of 
two years of psychological examining at the State Home for Boys at 
Jamesburg, New Jersey, namely, the contrast between intelligence as 
measured by language tests and intelligence as measured by non-lan- 


*Read before the National Conference on the Education of Truant, Back- 
ward, Dependent and Delinquent Children, Jacksonville, Fla., October, 1921. 
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guage tests. These results give us quite a new light on the causes of 
delinquency, as well as on the methods of differential examination and 
the methods of correctional training. 

In the psychological study of delinquents at Jamesburg we rely 
upon four groups of tests. These are: a group of tests to measure 
psycho-physical functions, a group to measure verbal intelligence, a 
group to measure non-verbal intelligence and a group to measure special 
aptitudes. The results of these four groups of tests are combined to 
furnish a general determination of personality. This system is by no 
means complete or final and will undergo serious revision this year, 
We are particularly weak in our methods of measuring temperament 
or character and are conducting researches in this field. While our 
methods are far from satisfactory and our results not conclusive, we 
feel that definite progress has been made and that further progress can 
be made along these lines. 

Our results have showed for one thing that in the study of delin- 
quents temperament is almost fully as important as intelligence. Social 
conduct is so much determined by attitudes, feelings and habits that it 
seems necessary to study the inter-relation of intelligence and tempera- 
ment, rather than to make separate studies of either. Social behavior 
will always be found to be a resultant of desire, interacting with intelli- 
gence. I am, therefore, confident that when psychology has devised 
suitable methods of measuring temperamental traits, we shall enter upon 
a new era in the study of delinquency. In our own work we feel it a 
definite duty to conduct researches along this line and we are optimistic 
about results to be obtained. 

I am able to speak with more assurance on the contrast between 
verbal intelligence and non-verbal intelligence. At Jamesburg we have 
two groups of tests for the measurement of these two kinds of intelli- 
gence. We have a group of tests requiring both literacy and language 
facility and another group of tests requiring neither literacy nor any 
material use of language. The former group consists of a modified 
form of the Army Group Test Alpha, the Pressey Cross Scale and 
the Binet Scale. The non-language tests consist of the Pintner Non- 
Language Scale, the Porteus Test and the Army Performance Designs 
Test. These two groups of tests are given to all cases examined. 

A preliminary study of results shows a striking superiority among 
delinquents in the non-language tests. The average mental age of 
these delinquents is from two to three years higher in the non-language 
tests. This difference is sufficiently important to throw grave doubt 
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upon the mental diagnosis based upon verbal tests alone. The typical 
yerbal mental age at Jamesburg is nine years, while the typical -non- 
verbal age is eleven to twelve years (for boys whose ages range between 
ten and fifteen years). Comparing the Binet Test alone with the Por- 
teus Test alone, we find that the Porteus mental age averages two years 
higher than the Binet mental age, being still higher in the case of 
children of foreign descent. 

We are, therefore, classifying our delinquents according to the 
intelligence type, as well as according to intelligence level. We do not 
discard either one of these results, but use them both. The verbal 
intelligence is used to determine scholastic pre-disposition, while the 
non-verbal is used as a presumptive indication of vocational pre-disposi- 

tion. Verbal intelligence is found to correspond closely with school 
performance, while non-verbal is found to correspond more closely with 
shop performance. These contrasts in intelligence type very materially 
reduce the number of diagnoses of feeble-mindedness, which is further 
justified by the comprehensive clinical study of these individuals. 

Another feature of this work is the objective determination of 
instability. This is determined not only by inconsistencies observed in 
the results in each single test, but particularly by the variations in the 
results of the group of tests as a whole. These determinations are 
being standardized in terms of complete clinical diagnoses and are 
found to correspond with psychiatric determinations. 

Another feature of this work is the graphic representation of 
results. The results of all tests are presented in terms of percentile 
standing. A theoretically average normal child should obtain a 50-per- 
centile in each of the tests. The verbal type of child will obtain a 
percentile rating in the verbal tests which is very noticeably above his 
rating in the non-verbal tests.. Similarly the non-verbal type will obtain 
a rating in the non-verbal tests which is noticeably above his rating in 
the verbal tests. The unstable child will show marked variations in the 
percentile ratings of the tests, not only in the verbal group as a whole, 
or the non-verbal group as a whole, but in all of the tests as a series. 
It is our hope that this graphic form of presenting results can ulti- 


mately be made use of as an objective method of diagnosis. At the 
present time there is no method of combining the results of different 
clinical methods for a total diagnosis. Figures 1 to 6 show some 
. examples of this graphic method.* 

*These figures are reproduced by permission of the Journal of Delinquency. 


Cf. Objective Mental Diagnosis, by Edgar A. Doll, Journal of Delinquency, Vol. 
7, No. 3, May, 1922, Pages 119 to 131. 
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Name John P. 
When born 4/28/08 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REPORT 











Present age 12.9. Received 2/17/21 No. 9124 
; Where born Poland Yrs. U. S. xy 
Natl. Ukrainian. Home Jersey City 
Intelligence class average normal Type stable Literacy VJ 


Moral 


Temperamental traits {Aifectve Frank, sound 


Mental processes 


Motor co-ordination, Energy good 


Volitional co-operative, alert, good effort 


Attention good Observation good Memory good 
Comprehension good Judgment good Reason good 


Skill good 


Psychophysical tone good 
Interest and aptitudes -fair, should improve _ 
Defects and peculiarities some language handicap 


Learning ability, Level 12-13 years 


Type average 


Scholastic recommended in seventh grade _ 
Vocational combine with academic work at high levels 


Recommendations Industrial only as needed to arouse interests 


Remarks: 


Disciplinary personal interest, encouragement, moral appeals 
This boy is capable of marked social and educational improvement. 


Now shows handicaps of unfavorable environment. 
Exam. by E. A. Doll Date 3/22/21 For admission Place Jamesburg 











Age 12.9 


AVERAGE NORMAL TYPE 
DATA OF EXAMINATION 


Tyre or Reaction 





Test3 Scoas Peacentie@ Med. AcE 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL REPORT 





Name Frank B. Present age 15.0 Received 3/21/21 No. 9152 

When born 8/21/06 Where born Thorofare Yrs. U. S. — 
Natl. Native Home Gloucester 

Intelligence class low moron Type stable, colony Literacy [JIlit. 


Moral passive _ 
Temperamental traits + Affective apathetic, listless, indifferent 
Volitional lacks energy and initiative, suggestible 


Attention fair _ Observation poor 
Mental processes 4 Comprehension defective Judgment defective 

Memory poor Reason very poor 
Motor co-ordination, Energy low Skill poor 


Psychophysical tone inferior, capable of only limited development 

Interest and aptitudes — 

Defects and peculiarities 

Learning ability, Level 8 years Type imitative 
Scholastic mot recommended 
Vocational special class manual training 

Recommendations ~ Industrial unskilled routine simple work under supervision 
eevee sd praise, encouragement, concrete rewards, physical 

appeals 


Remarks: This boy should be transferred to New Lisbon Colony, where he 
should be a trainable industrial type. 


Exam. by E£.A. Doll Date 3/23/21 For admission Place Jamesburg 














FEEBLE-MINDED TYPE 


Age 15.0 DATA OF EXAMINATION 





Puacewries Gaara 
+ 6 





Tesre Scone Peacewriie Mev. Ace 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL REPORT 


Name Douglas B. Present age 12.9 Received 10/4/20 No. 9004 
When born 4/7/08 Where born Midland Park Yrs. U: Sg 
Natl. Native Home Midland Park 

Intelligence class Average Type Unstable Literacy VJ 


; Moral repeater 
Temperamental traits; Affective emotional instability 
Volitional variable; good in special hobbies 


Attention variable Observation good Memory good 
Comprehension good Judgment fair Reason good 


Motor co-ordination, Energy persistent when interested Skill very good 

Psychophysical tone good 

Interest and aptitudes marked interest and ability in special mechanical work 

Defects and peculiarities neurotic symptoms, “infantile genitalia, enormous ton- 
sils, bad teeth” : 

Learning ability, Level 12 years Type manual 


Scholastic correlate with vocational at sixth grade level 
Recommendations 


Mental processes { 


Vocational carpentry, electrical, general mechanical 
Industrial give preference to vocational work 
isciplinary spectal privileges in manual work, rational appeals 
Remarks: This boy has good latent ability, but needs special stimulation. Some 
symptoms indicate need for psychiatric examination. 


Exam. by E. A. Doll Date 2/15/21 For Special Place Jamesburg 











UNSTABLE TYPE 


Age 12.9 DATA OF EXAMINATION 


Peacentice Ceara Tests Scone Peacentie MPD. Ace 
1;2; 3s 4 656 7 sie 
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Moral_ repeater 
Temperamental traits { Affective indifferent, apathetic 


Mental processes Comprehension good Judgment good 


Motor coordination, Energy fair Skill fair 
Psychophysical tone low, needs stimulation 

Interest and aptitudes mone marked 

Defects and peculiarities defective memory 


Scholastic not recommended 


Exam. by E.A. Doll Date 3/22/21 For admission 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REPORT 
Name Fred L. Present age 15.7 Received 3/9/21 No. 9139 
/8/0 Where born Orange YrsU.S. — 
jase Natl. Native Home Orange 
Intelligence class inferior normal Type stable Literacy V 


Volitional lacks ambitton and interest 
Attention fair Observation poor Memory poor 


Reason good 


Learning ability, Level sz years Type ordinary 


: Vocational middle grades manual occupation 
Recommendations {eee temporarily to arouse interest and activity 
Disciplinary encouragement, jollying, competition, emulation 


Remarks: Borderline type, suggestive of very high-grade mental deficiency. 


Place Jamesburg 








INFERIOR NORMAL TYPE 


Age 15.7 DATA OF EXAMINATION 


Teere 





Scone Pencenme Mev. Ace 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL REPORT 





Name Eugene T. Present age 14.9 Received 12/13/20 No. 9064 

When born 2/22/06 Where born Bloomfield Yrs. U.S, — 
Natl. Native Home Nutley 

Intelligence class bright average Type stable Literacy VIII 


Moral sex tendencies, sly 
Temperamental traits { Affective resistive, distractible 
Volitional active 


Attention variable Observation good 
Mental processes Comprehension very good Judgment good 
Memory good Reason very good 


Motor co-ordination, Energy variable Skill good 
Psychophysical tone good 

Interest and aptitudes clerical ability 

Defects and peculiarities personality defects; psycho-analytic features 
Learning ability, Level 14 years Type average 


a. —_ of premeee from high school work 
‘ Vocational clerical and office training. 
Recommendations {ten only as needed for discipline 
Disciplinary ness, deprivation of privileges, hard work 
Remarks: Should receive special attention and study. Refer to psychiatrist, 


Exam. by £.A.Doll Date 12/12/21 For admission Place Jamesburg 











BRIGHT AVERAGE TYPE 


Age 14.9 DATA OF EXAMINATION 


Tests - 





Pracentice Grarn Scoar PeacentiLe Mev. Ace 


1)/2)3),4)/5)6/7 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL REPORT 





Name Bronislaw K. Present age 13.0 Received 4/6/21 No. 9165 
born 4/10/08 Where born Mass. Yrs. U.S. — 

—~ * Natl. Polish Home Elizabeth 

Intelligence class average Type stable Literacy V 


Moral repeater 
Temperamental traits { Affective antagonistic, but amenable ; 
Volitional good attitude, co-operative, tries, willing 


Attention good — Observation very good 
Mental processes 4 Comprehension fair Judgment fair 
emory good Reason fair 
Motor co-ordination, Energy good Skill good 


Psychophysical tone good; should improve 

Interest and aptitudes not marked 

Defects and peculiarities mone noted 

Learning ability, Level 12 years Type manual 
Scholastic has reached academic level; can improve in scope 
Vocational good type for advanced training P 

Recommendations < Industrial gwe preference to vocational education 
Disciplinary encouragement, praise, privileges, special 

responsibility 
Remarks: A very marked manual type. 
Exam. by E.A. Doll Date 5/17/2t For admission Place Jamesburg 











MANUAL TYPE 


Age 13.0 DATA OF EXAMINATION 


Tesre 





Scone = Pracentne Men. Ace 
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As a result of the use of mental tests in the army, we are now 
able to see that the standards of mental diagnosis formerly used jp 
clinical psychology have not been completely accurate. Psychological 
study of inmates of institutions had indicated, by means of 
tests, the upper limits of intelligence attained by the feeble-minded, 
but we could not know the lower limits of normality without such an 
opportunity as was offered through psychological examining in the 
army. Combining these two fields of study, we now know that the 
borderline between positive feeble-mindedness, on the one hand, and 
certain normality, on the other, is a very wide zone and not a dividing 
line, as we have so long believed. This fact invalidates a great many 
of the conclusions which have been based upon the studies of the 
intelligence of delinquents, for all these studies are in agreement in 
showing that by far the heaviest number of feeble-minded delinquents 
are of the moron grade. Since the moron grade of intelligence is now 
known to overlap inferior average intelligence of normals, we must 
conduct new studies. The study of intelligence as a cause of delin- 
quency, therefore, diminishes greatly in importance, especially if such 
studies consider only verbal intelligence. 

In view of the very large number of juvenile delinquents whose 
intelligence lies within the borderline zone between positive feeble- 
mindedness and certain normality, it will be admitted that the psycho- 
logical problem of delinquency is essentially a problem of borderline 
diagnosis. Anyone relying upon verbal tests alone will show a bias 
toward the diagnosis of feebe-mindedness, which can be offset only by 
the use of non-language tests. By the use of such tests many cases who 
at first sight appear feeble-minded will show many evidences of indus- 
trial and social competence because of the relative superiority of their 
intelligence level in non-language tests. 











Coping With Mal-Nutrition in the School* 
L. A. Wilkes, M. D. 
Medical Director of Trenton Public School 


In beginning his work with mal-nourished children of the public 
schools of Trenton, Dr. Wilkes felt that re-classification giving greater 
latitude to normal individual variations was necessary. He, therefore, 
included in the normal group those ranging between five percent below 
and twenty-five percent above Dr. Wood’s normal. From five pecrent 
to ten percent he classed the children as borderline; below this, under- 
nourished. After preliminary work a demonstration of the ability to 
correct mal-nutrition was planned ; this followed along several lines, as: 
General hygiene; special school instruction; special food, well prepared, 
in sufficient quantities and in good balance; rest, both in consideration 
of the physique and the nervous status of the child; the removal of 
physical defects, such as infections of the mouth and nose; and, in 
furthering this, he secured the co-operation of the home. Food and 
rest were especially emphasized, the former that the child might have 
the well-prepared, abundant and balanced ration; the rest that he 
might be in condition to digest food and absorb instruction. 

He considered that mal-nutrition was a basic consideration regard- 
ing health and education, and felt that the regularity which might be 
obtained by attacking this problem in the schools would be a factor as 
well as the food itself. Following this out, he established in the classes 
periods of rest and lunches for those who showed the defects of nutri- 
tion. Results obtained from this proceedure were positive. He suc- 
ceeded in appreciably raising the nutritional status of the children under 
treatment, and as a result of this there was a noticeable increase in 
vitality and betterment of general physique. Arising from this experi- 
ence, he offered for application in the schools some practical suggestions 
in the developing and conduct of the treatment of mal-nutrition. 

Since the foregoing demonstration this work has greatly increased 
so that at present 3,500 children are involved. The classes have been 
made entirely self-supporting—the children paying for the food received. 
Classes in dental hygiene have also been begun. 

Dr. Wilkes reports as follows the work succeeding the demon- 
stration : 





*The first part of this article is a statement of Dr. Wilkes’ previous work 
abstracted from “Demonstration of Preventive and Corrective Measures for 
Mal-Nourished Children.” 
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Following the demonstration held last year—as described in the 
pamphlet then issued—the work was continued during the present schoo} 
year and was made self-supporting and placed upon an educational 
material pertinent to the facts underlying mal-nutrition (i. e., its Causes, 
manifestations and effects on the child now and in later life), and 
devised must successful methods for the “putting over” of this educa. 
tional material. The results have been very gratifying, and studies are 
now being made (from the data obtained) on the classifications by 
school, sex, grade, age, nationality, social grade, etc. Also ay 
height, weight and age tables for Trenton school children are being 
compiled. Many factors enter into the improvement of the nutrition of 
school children, the most important of which are probably as follows: 
1. Regularity of living—as a direct result of the regularity of the 

school life. (N. B.—The child’s meals, sleep, play, etc., are more 

regular, since he must conform to the regular school program.) 

The educational material carried into the home by the children asa 

result of the teachers’ ingenuity in devising methods which get 

results. 

Food—properly chosen and balanced in amount so as to represent 

all of the main groups; i. e.: A, body builders; B, energy givers; 

C, body regulators; D, vitamines. 

Rest—fatigue is often a very common cause. “Tired out,” kiddies 

cannot gain properly in vitality or weight. 

Uncorrected Physical Defects—Nasal obstruction with catarrh; 

focal infection points (tonsils, ear and teeth, most commonly); 

unhygienic mouths—breeding bacteria, which are swallowed with 
food. 

The nutritional classifications have not yet been standardized nor 
unified. This causes criticism, which tends to retard the acceptance of 
much material of proven value. The methods advocated are essentially 
the same, and certainly can do no harm—viz., fresh air, exercise, rest, 
good food, correction of physical defects which hamper the child’s 
growth. 

The “highbrows” must more earnestly and intelligently consider 
the child “below the eyebrows” for when they are possessed of the 
properly evaluated material—furnished by practical and experienced 
health workers in the field and in constant touch with the problems 
met—the educators can do more than anyone else to make this knowl 
edge effective. The public health workers should not attempt to teach 
children, unless they are trained and experienced pedagoges. _S. 
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